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From the manner in which great truths have been recognized at one 
time and neglected at another in the world’s historay, it would almost 
seem as if they had their revolutions like the sun; and were destined at 
one period to shed light and warmth upon mankind, and at another to 
be borne so far from us in their orbits as to shed but a wintry radiance. 
The essential fact in education, that a proper culture must unite strict 
care for the body with a judicious mental training, was better appreciated 
and understood in ancient Athens in the time of Plato, than in our own 
time in that trimountainous city, sometimes playfully called the ‘‘ Modern 
Athens.” 

The present movement in behalf of physical culture would seem to en- 
courage the belief that a revival of those great convictions in regard to 
education, which prevailed in ancient Greece, is now about to dawn. In 
its full sense, education is a leading forth of the faculties of the mind 
through the healthy development of those of the body. In physical cul- 
ture, I would comprehend culture of the body in its most extended sense: 
not of the trunk alone, but with it. of the neck, head and limbs, and of 
whatever of us is material: it is the application of means for physical 
improvement, the avoidance of habits that infallibly involve physical de- 
generacy; the development of the bodily powers; the conversion of dis- 
ease into soundness, of weakness into strength, of awkwardness into 
grace, of disproportion into correspondence; in short, the elaboration and 
finishing of the edifice in which mind resides—that temple made of clay 
—that house we live in. 


Improvement of one’s physical state can never be entered upon too 
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early, and so long as there is an atom of life and strength, never too late. | 


Let no one despair of success in the attempt. Dr. Warren, in his little 
work on Health, tells us of a member of the legal profession who prac- 
tised gymnastics for the first time, and with the happiest results, when 
nearly seventy years old. Cornaro, the Italian, whose treatise on Health 
and Long Life has given him a world-wide reputation, began at forty to 
repair the ravages which many years of dissipation had made upon a 
constitution naturally infirm; and, in spite of the predictions of all his 
physicians and friends, he succeeded not only in restoring the health he 
had lost, but in gaining a health he had never before experienced. He 
was eighty when he published his treatise; lived to see it through four 
editions, and died tranquilly in his bed after he had completed his one 
hundredth year. 

In this connection it is worth while to observe how much may be ac- 
complished by simply correcting a single bad habit. The legal gentleman 
to whom Dr. Warren alludes, was much benefited by gymnastics. On 
the other hand, Cornaro, as he himself states, found a panacea for all his 
ills, in a careful avoidance of intemperance in eating and drinking. It is 
indeed of little consequence what path we pursue, if by it we can reach 
the the desired goal, tuto, cito, et jucunde. 

Sometimes it may be inconvenient to take the best path: let us, then, 
do the next best thing. At an early age I was told by many that to 
practice a heroic degree of self-denial, and to rise from the table hungry, 
was the way to secure health. For many years I tried to do this, but 
succecded very imperfectly. I at length resolved to attempt the next best 
best thing, and am not sure that it was not the best thing of all. It was 
merely this—tc put no extra restraint upon my appetite, to practice no 
very rigorous self denial, but to eat and drink about as much as I de- 
sired, and then, by subsequent self-management, to take care that I should 
make myself need every particle I had swallowed. 

Soon after I began to carry out this principle, I experienced a cessation 
of indigestion, and the many ills to which it gives rise. Having found, 
too, that this principle worked well in the long run, I still retain it as one 
of the cardinal rules in my method of training. 

And what is my method? you will perhaps inquire. It is the doing 
the right thing, in the right way, at the right time. It is the obtaining 
a sufficiency without going to excess. It is the using my own discretion 
in everything, without blindly following another’s precept or another’s 
example, or even tying myself down to rules of my own devising. It is 
the carrying out of what may seem to be the expediency of the moment. 
It is the doing what may seem best under the circumstances. 

But, though it may be difficult for me to describe briefly and clearly 
what my method is, that is no argument against its efficacy. What other 
method would have insured for me an appreciable gain in strength, day 
by day, month by month, and year by year, with an almost entire exemp- 
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tion, meanwhile, from any but the most trivial disorders? Let the fol- 
lowing facts speak for themselves:— 

I was nearly seventeen years of age before I seriously undertook to 
improve my physical condition. I was then but five feet in height and a 
hundred pounds in weight. I was rather strong for my size, but not 
strong for my years, and my health was not vigorous. I am now twenty- 
six years of age, five feet seven inches in height, and one hundred and 
forty-eight pounds in weight. My strength is more than twice that of 
an ordinary man, and my health is as excellent as my strength. 

What has produced this astonishing change in my physical condition 
during the last nine years? I will attempt to sum up a few of the ap- 
proximate causes that may have led to this result. 

Ist. I have breathed an abundance of pure, fresh air almost constantly. 

2d. I have exposed myself sufficiently to the sun. 

3d. I have eaten an abundance of wholesome food. 

4th. I have drank less than a quart of spirituous liquors and less than 
a gallon of fermented. 

5th. I have used less than an ounce of tobacco. 

6th. T have taken, nearly every day, about a half-hour’s gymnastic ex- 
ercise in the open air. 

7th. I have conformed to the customs of society only so far as they 
were not at variance with health. 

8th. Regarding procrastination as not only the thief of time, but also 
of health, I have shunned it as especially dangerous in all matters per- 
taining to physical well-being. 

9th. I have poisoned myself as little as possible by food contaminated 
with lead, copper, brass, or bell-metal. 

10th, 1 have developed my body harmoniously. 

11th. I have allowed myself at least ten hours’ rest in almost every 
twenty-four. 

12th. I have paid a good regard to bathing, without, however, render- 
ing myself amphibious, or carrying a good thing to excess. 

13th. I have been particular that every portion of my dress should be 
as loose and casy as the freest action of my muscles and limbs would 
demand. 

During these nine years, while endeavoring to promote my physical 
welfare, I have made the following discoveries: — 

1st. That whatever increased my strength improved my health. 

2d. That one means of improving my health was to increase my 
strength. 

3d. That the stronger I became, the healthier I became. 

4th. That it was as easy for me to increase the strength of my body 
as it was that of a magnet. 

5th. That by developing my body harmoniously, I could preclude the 
possibility of hernia, or any other serious injury, that otherwise might 
arise from an exceedingly violent action of my muscles. 
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6th. That lifting, if properly practiced, was the surest «nd quickest 
method of producing harmonious development; while it was also the most 
strengthening of all exercises, and consequently the most Lealthful. 

7th. That it was better, while exercising, to perform twenty different 
feats once, than one feat twenty times. 

8th. That it was possible for me to take, in fifteen or twenty minutes, 
all the gymnastic exercise that I should need in twenty-four hours. 

9th. That I could gain faster in strength by forty minutes’ gymnastic 
exercise once in two days, than by twenty minutes of the same daily. 

10th. That as my strength increased my exercise should be more in- 
tense, but less protracted. 

11th, That increase of the muscular power was attended with increase 
of the digestive. 

12th. That one means of increasing the digestive power was to in- 
crease the muscular. 

13th. That many articles of food had formerly proved injurious to me, 
not because they were really unwholesome, but because I was unable to 
digest them. 

14th. That a person may become possessed of great physical strength 
without having inherited it. 

15th. That by increasing my strength, a predisposition to certain dis- 
eases may be removed, and diseases already present removed or miti- 
gated. 

16th. That increase of strength cannot long continue on a diet exclu- 
sively vegetable. 

17th. That increasing the strength made excretion take place less from 
the skin, but more from the lungs and the other emunctories. 

18th. That what benefits a part of the body, benefits, more or less, the 
whole. 

19th. That long before I succeeded in lifting 1100 pounds, with the 
hands, or in shouldering a barrel of flour from the floor, I had ceased to 
be troubled with sick headache, nervousness, and indigestion. 

20tk. That a delicate boy of seventeen need not despair of becoming in 
time a remarkably strong and healthy man. 

Having made the subject of health and strength a specialty for so many 
consecutive years, and with a success that has excited much interest, it 
may be pardonable in me to offer the following rules for the promotion of 
physical culture:— 

1. Select, if possible, for your sleeping apartment, a room on the “ sun- 
ny side.” 

2. Let the sun have access to it at least six hours a day. 

3. Keep it thoroughly ventilated the whole time, particularly during 
the night. 

4. Contrive, however, to have it thoroughly ventilated without subject- 
ing you to too great a draft. 
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5. Practice general ablution at least once a week in cold weather, and 
twice a week in warm, but seldom oftener in a New England climate. 
[In offering this rule I expect to be censured by quite a large class in the 
community, who might scem to delight in daily soaking and splashing in 
water, not having, probably, the slightest consciousness that by so doing 
they defeat every intention for which water is externally applied. | 

6. Allow yourself not less than eight hours’ rest as a daily average. 
[I allow myself not less than ten. ] 

7. Never, while in good health, let the temperature of your apartment, 
when heated artificially, get above 70° by Fahrenheit. [I prefer for my- 
self a temperature of about 60°.] 

8. Keep the atmosphere of any apartment you occupy sufficiently pure, 
by occasionally opening the windows, and sufficiently moist, when it is 
being artificially warmed, by the constant evaporation of water. 

9. Never forget that the combustion of any inflammable substance is 
invariably productive of poisonous gases. 

10. Never use food of any kind, if you can conveniently avoid it, that 
you have reason to believe was prepared in a copper, brass, or bell-metal 
utensil, no matter how scientifically such utensil may have been ‘ pro- 
tected.” 

11. Never use water internally or externally that has come in contact 
with lead, or any other poisonous substance, if you can have choice of 
that which has only come in contact with iron, gutta percha, or glass. 

12. If you must use water that has come in contact with a poisonous 
substance, neglect no expedient for rendering such water as nearly free 
from it as possible. 

13. Most use that kind of food which you most prefer, if your experi- 
ence is not against it, without regard for what Liebig has said of its 
chemical constituents, or Beaumont of its digestibility. 

i4. Never ‘rise from the table hungry,” if you are not an invalid, but 
completely satisfy your appetite. The digestive power, like the muscu- 
lar, will be weakened if not vigorously exercised. 

15. Avoid excessive exercise of either mind or body, lest you create a 
necessity for narcotics and stimulants. 

16. Avoid too little exercise for the same reason. 

17. Increase your strength as one means of improving your health. 

18. Practice lifting as the most strengthening of all exercises, and con- 
sequently the most healthful, but practice it with the utmost caution un- 
you have ceased to have any weak point. 

19. Use dumb-bells as a means of exercise, to be ranked next to lifting 
in importance, and let them be always as heavy as you can conveniently 
handle, but use them with great caution, and never fora longer time than 
ten or fifteen minutes in the course of a whole day. 

20. Develop the body harmoniously, ia order that you may preclude 
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the possibility of hernia, or any other serious injury which otherwise 
might result from a violent action of your muscular system. 

21. Never let the duration of gymnastic exercise exceed a half hour 
daily, or an hour once in two days. 

22. Never rise early unless you retire early, or sleep with your win- 
dows closed, or have something to attend to which will not permit you 
to lie late. 

23. If you retire late, or sleep with your windows open, lie until you 
feel like rising, whatever may be the hour. 

24. Gradually wear less clothing about your neck until you wear so 
little that you can at any time allow your neck to be entirely exposed 
without being liable to take cold. 

25. Be careful that your dress is at all times loose and easy in every 
particular. 

26. Conform to the customs of society no farther than your health will 
admit. — Mussachusetts Teacher. 


PHYSICAL GAMES IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Tae English of the higher and middling ranks have the advantage 
over the corresponding classes in America, in the taste for outdoor exer- 
cise and rural sports that characterizes them. ence comes their ac- 
knowledged physiological superiority over us, as a general thing —their 
well-compacted frames, clear complexions, and general look of health and 
strength. Something of this is doubtless due to the climate. But our 
climate and air are good enough for strong and robust persons; and strong 
and robust it is the business of every one to make himself, and to teach 
his children to become. And we rejoice to see that the necessity of a 
reform in our natural habit in this respect is beginning to be widely 
recognized and provided for. All over the Northern States, ball clubs are 
forming, and friendly trials of skill between rival societies are taking 
place, which can have none other than beneficial effects. Boating, too, is 
fast becoming the rule instead of the exception among young men of the 
classes removed from manual labor. They are growing into fixed insti- 
tutions in almost all the colleges, and the generous strife between them 
for superiority has become annual festival of wide-spread and increasing 
interest. Gymnastic exercises, too, are entering much more than ever 
before into the plans of education at our colleges and higher schools. 

This is all as it should be—only there should be a great deal more of 
it. We can well remember the time when it was thought a part of re- 
ligious duty on the part of certain persons haying the direction of educa- 
tion to repress and discourage the games and plays in which children at 
once increase and repair their neryous energy. ‘This folly, we trust, is 
now utterly exploded. The truth that man has a duty to his body, a 
duty which should be inculcated in childhood and youth, is forcing itself 
on even the most phlegmatic schoolmasters. But it is not yet as well 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 7 
understood as it should be. Bodily exercise ought to be not merely permit- 
ted, but encouraged and prompted by all teachers fit for their vocation. 
Suitable grounds and buildings should be provided for these purposes by 
the public, just as much as the schoolhouses and apparatus of intellect- 
ual instruction, The fundamental truth that the body thould be the first 
object in a wise education, and the mind the second, should never be lost 
sight of, and it should accompany and modify the whole process of edu- 
cation as long as it is in the hands of teachers. And then the pupils 
should be made to understand, when dismissed to their own care, that 
whole life is but a continued course of education, in which the body is 
still to have its due share as well as the mind. Weare yet but beginning 
to appreciate as we should do the vital importance of physical strength 
and bodily health to the development and advancement of that true and 
high civilization which it is the main task of man on this planet to pro- 
mote. Over-stimulation and over-cramming are the mischiefs which now 
haunt our schoolhouses, and what with the increase of task work in 
school hours and the retrenchment of the hours of play and sleep, by 
tasks out of school, it may be well doubted whether the boasted improve- 
ments in education hare really made it of more value than it was fifty 
years ago.—New York Tribune. 


We think it not all improbable that the establishment of gymnasia at 
our two principal seats of learning — Harvard and Yale—within the last 
few months, is an event which, little attention as it excites, will influence 
the future of the country a good deal more than many of the belauded 
political changes among us.— New York Times. 


[The preceding articles are published in the Journal because the preser- 
vation of physical health and vigor is of fundamental importance to eve- 
ry one, and needs more attention in our systems of education. We sug- 
gest one or two genera! cautions to those who may be disposed to practice 
upon Dr. Winship’s recommendations: Freedom in eating and drinking 
connot be safely indulged in unless the conditions laid down are fulfilled; 
namely: a sufficiency of vigorous physical exercise, and a thorough ven- 
tilation of the sleeping-room. Another caution which may be given, is, 
to avoid making physical developement a hobby- The principal danger, 
indeed, is, that it will be neglected, or attended to fitfully; but it is pos- 
sible that the other extreme may be run into by enthusiastic imitators. 
We think the example of Dr. Winship is for more deserving the attention 
of a civilized community, than the disgusting exhibition which lately 
took place in the prize ring in England; but such is human nature, and 
we almost despair of its elevation, when we see persons styled noblemen 
and gentlemen patronizing mere brutality. But ‘hope on, hope ever,” 
must be the educator's motto.—Ep. JourNat. ] 
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TWENTY-NINE GOOD RESOLUTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 





ADOPTED BY THE OSCEOLA (CLARK CO., I0WA,) TEACHERS’ CLASS. 





1. That we will advocate and propagate the doctrine that a well regu- 
lated and efficient system of public schools is the basis upon which rests 
the permanency of our government. 

2. That education should be free to every child, but it can never be- 
come so unless schools are made free and universal. 

3. That a good education to all the youth is the surest means of pre- 
venting crime, increasing wealth, protecting property, elevating morals, 
and promoting general happiness. 

4, That we believe the profession of teaching to be second to none in 
importance, influence, and responsibility; and that no person should be- 
come a teacher who does not so consider it. 

5. That none but those who are well qualified for the station, both by 
nature and art, and who design to make it the business of their lives, 
should engage in teaching. 

6. That we repudiate the idea that ‘‘ anything will do to give children 
a start’’ in obtaining an education, believing that in this, as in every 
other case, a master workman is requisite to lay the proper foundation. 

7. That females are as well capacitated to teach as males; and if so, 
they should receive equivalent wages. 

8. That no profession affords greater opportunities for doing good than 
that of teaching; and we consider this as being the highest inducement 
to influence a person to engage in it. 

9. That, should we hereafter engage in teaching, we will endeavor to 
be actuated by a desire to do good and from innate love of knowledge. 

10. That it shall be our constant aim to improve ourselves and become 
as fully as possible worthy to occupy the teacher’s station. And we will 
use all the laudable means in our power to elevate the standard of teach- 
ing as a profession. 

11. That we will not teach sectarianism in our schools; but will al- 
ways strive to implant deeply and firmly, in the minds of our pupils, the 
ground principles of morality; or the great fundamental principles upon 
which Christians are agreed, and which underlie the whole fabric of 
Christianity. And, to this end, we will strive to learn what those prin- 
ciples are. 
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12. That we believe it to be proper, and to be the duty of a teacher to 
read a portion of the Sacred Scriptures daily in school. 

13. That a teacher should teach by both example and precept; conse- 
quently, no teacher should use improper language of any kind, or be 
guilty of any habits which his pupils should not possess or practice. 

14. That cleanliness is said to be the next thing to godliness; hence 
every teacher should be neat and cleanly in his apparel and person, and 
strictly enforce the same among his pupils. 

15. That every teacher should have, if possible a well digested system 
of school government, one that will meet the approbation of the better 
judgment of both scholars and parent. 

16. That every teacher should demand wages equivalent to his servi- 
ces; but, whenever he engages in a school, he should teach it to the best 
of his abilities, immaterial what his wages may be. Immortal mind is 
not to be weighed against dollars and cents. 

17. That every teacher should have a regular programme of daily ex- 
ercises, and that he and his pupils should be governed by it. 

18. That no teacher should permit any class recitation to proceed 
without his immediate personal supervision. 

19. That we believe it to be a good plan to commence school every day 
at about half-past eight a.m., and to devote the first half hour to ‘‘ Morn 
ing Exercises,” or general matters. 

20. That we believe singing should be introduced to a certain extent 
into all our schools. 

21. That we believe it to be good policy and promotive of good order 
and health to have a recess of five or ten minutes each hour. 

22. That we believe six hours employed in actual study and recitation 
each day, to be sufficient. 

23. That school rooms should be constructed in accordance with the 
purposes for which they are designed—of ample dimensions, properly 
located and ventilated, and well furnished; also properly provided with 
apparatus, yards, and out-buildings. 

24. That every teacher should take a pride in preserving the school 
house and desks from injury, and in seeing that his pupils take proper 
care of their books. This his own good name and the interest of his em- 
ployers demand. 

25. That we will constantly urge upon our employers the importance: 

1st. Of sending their children regularly and seasonably to school. 

2d. Of supplying them with the necessary books and stationery. 

3d. Of teaching them to strictly obey the rules and requisitions of the 
teacher. 
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4th. Of training them to be orderly, and scrupulously regard the right. 

dth. Of encouraging them to be studious by taking a personal interest 
in their studies. 

6th. Of improving every opportunity to visit the school. 

7th. Of aiding in promoting a spirit of kindness and forbearance. 

8th. Of going to the teacher Jirst, if they disapprove of his course, and 
candidly and in the proper spirit pointing out their objections. 

26. Believing health to be an indispensible blessing, we will use our 
influence to have the study of Physiology introduced into our public 
schools. 

27. That, as teachers, we will endeavor to instill into the minds of our 
pupils a general knowledge of the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, and of loyalty to the confederation, that our blood-bought institu- 
tions and priceless liberty may be preserved. 

28. That we will advocate the introduction of the fundamental princi- 
ples of common law as a branch of study in schools, that the people may 
become better acquainted with the law, and thereby peace and harmony 
may be promoted, and the great expense of law-suits mostly avoided. 

29. That those of us who in future may engage in teaching, will con- 
tinually bear in mind the importance of the teacher’s work, the responsi- 
bility of the teacher’s station, and the nobleness of the teacher’s profes- 
sion; and not knowingly neglect duty, shrink from responsibility, or dis- 
grace the profession. And, in no condition of life, will we fail to remem- 
ber that we are dependent upon a Supreme Teacher, well knowing that 
without His approbation, aid and protection, we cannot competently dis- 
charge the duties of life. —Zowa Instructor. 





A MODEL SCHOLAR. 


Soon after I was settled in the ministry, I was appointed a member of 
the school committee of the place. In my frequent visits to one of the 
schools, I took notice of a boy whose clothing was very coarse and showed 
many patches, but still was clean and neat throughout. His habits were 
remarkably quiet and orderly, and his manners very correct. His dispo- 
sition was evidently generous and kind, and his temper mild and cheerful 
as he mingled with his schoolmates at play, or joined their company on 
the road. When I last saw him in New England, he was on his way to 
school. His appearance still bespoke the condition of his poor and wid- 
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owed mother, and his hat was but a poor protection against either sun or 
rain; but, as I passed him, he lifted it with an easy but respectful action, 
a pleasant smile and a cheerful ‘ good morning,’’ which, unconsciously to 
himself, made the hoy a a perfect model of genuine good manners. His 
bow, his smile, and his words, all came straight from his true, kind heart. 
When I last saw him, thirty years had passed, and I was ona visit to the 
West. The boy had become a distinguished lawyer and statesman; but 
his bow, and his smile, and his kind greeting, were just the same as those 
of the barefoot boy with a small hat.—Mussachusetts Teacher. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. — 1860. 


Tne spring sessions, commencing at Prairie du Chien on the 22d of 
March, closed at Hartford, on the 9th of June. The interest was much 
greater, and the attendance larger than could have been anticipated. The 
larger part of the sessions were designed merely as awakeners, and were 
held only three days each. The season of the year is not as favorable 
as the fall, and yet there must be pervading the State a deep and abiding 
interest in the cause of popular education, if we may judge from the at- 
tendance of teachers and school officers upon the day sessions, and the 
crowded houses during the evening sessions. In almost all localities, 
schools were closed, and the teachers allowed their time. The citizens 
of the places where the sessions were held, generously entertained those 
who came from abroad, and in many places seemed to regret that their 
hospitalities could not be further extended. Some unavoidable mistakes 
occurred, which rendered the sessions at a few places less fully attended 
than they would otherwise have been. Special efforts will be made to 
prevent such failures in the future. A brief sketch of each of the Insti- 
tutes is appended. 

Whole number enrolled, 1184. Average to each Institute, 59. 

The gentlemen having charge of the Institutes were, Chancellor Bar- 
nard and ©. H. Allen, of Madison; J. Ogden, of Ohio; T. J. Conatty, 
of Kenosha; J. G. McMynn, of Racine; A. Pickett, of Horicon; J. 
Eberhart, of Chicago. 

Prairie du Chien:— 

The notice of the session at this place was not sufficiently circulated 
to secure a general attendance. There were some twenty names enrolled, 
and a great interest manifested on the part of those in attendance, and 
the citizens generally. 

Richland City:— 
The Institute here numbered thirty-five, most of them actual practical 
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teachers. Under these circumstances, the session could but be interest- 
ing. Valuable aid was rendered by Prof. Silsby, and others, in conduct- 
ing the day exercises, and the evening addresses. 


Tafton:— 


The exercises here were conducted mostly by Prof. Parsons, and other 
teachers in the locality. We hear these were of an interesting and profit- 
able nature. 


Albion:— 


This Institute was made up chiefly of the students of Albion Academy, 
who are preparing for teachers. The services of Prof. Eberhart, of 
Chicago, were exceedingly valuable, tending to waken thought and give 
it a right direction. He has a warm corner in the memory of those who 
listened to his instructions. Profs. Williams and Cornwall also rendered 
efficient aid. 


Black Earth:— 


A bad beginning does not always insure a good ending; but the disap- 
pointment in regard to the first night’s lecture did not discourage the teach- 
ers assembled, and the interest could not have been greater, had the accident 
not occurred. The forty teachers here felt well paid for time and trouble. 


Horicon:— 


Number, 75. The peculiar feature of this Institute was the connecting 
institute exetcises with regular school examination. The teachers pre- 
sented their methods of instruction by hearing classes. The pupils ac- 
quitted themselves well. All pronounce the Institute a decided success, 
novel in its character, but eminently beneficial. Those who enlivened the 
exercises with sweet music, soothed some of the weary ones after the 
usual hour for retiring. Many thanks. Nor should the pleasant sur- 
prise on Friday evening be forgotten, when the tables groaned first, and 
people afterwards. 


Sheboggan Falls:— 


Much to our regret, we were not present at this Institute; but, know- 
ing that Mr. Pickett, of Horicon, was there, assisted by Mr. Gaylord, of 
Oshkosh, we infer that they had a good session. About ninety teachers 
were in attendance. Sheboygan county we think is waking up, and mov- 
ing in the right direction. As a notice of this Institute appeared in the 
June number of the Journal, we not say more here. 


Waukesha:— 


About one hundred ‘live ’’ teachers assembled here on the first day of 
the session, and the interest increased, as usual, during the session. The 
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services of Profs. Conatty and Ogden were well appreciated, and the 
“hobby riding”’ gave general satisfaction. The communications in the 
local papers show that thought was awakened, which is, after all, the 
chief object of an Institute. 


Whitewater :— 


This was the largest Institute of the course, numbering 125. Much 
interest was awakened, and the sessions—especially the evening sess- 
ions — were crowded. 


Platteville:— 

The 95 teachers present had a good opportunity to become acquainted 
with each other through a May party, which opened the exercises on 
Tuesday. There was no lack of life or interest in all the sessions, es- 
pecially the social session of May Ist. Many will long remember the 
pleasant serenade of the Glee Club. 


Sparta:— 


Unlike the-Plattevi7/ians, the Spartans withheld their feast of “ good 
things ’’ until Saturday, when the teaohers were invited to “‘ refresh” in 
the grove. The keen relish which they had exhibited during the week 
for intellectual food, was equalled, if not exceeded by the readiness with 
which they partook of the “ grosser things” on Saturday. Not the least 
pleasant thing of the session was the serenade by the Brass Band, which 
was, we believe, designed for our worthy State Superintendent. The La 
Crosse delegation were full of life, and added as well as manifested great 
interest. 


Monroe:— 


Misunderstanding in regard to time gave a small attendance, but the 
30 present had a profitable session, and are anxious to have another ses- 
sion in the fall. 


Montello:— 


Not a very large attendance here, but the energy with which those 
present took hold of the work, made up for the lack of numbers. Good 
music and good feeling prevailed. 


Wautoma:— 


A large number here, but not half the interest. A lack of confidence 
in the success of the Institute rendered it more difficult to start, yet the 
session was pleasant, and another one would be better received and at- 
tended. 

Steven’s Point:— 
For local causes, the session was called at this place rather than Plover, 
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where it had been previously announced. The new and pleasant school- 
room added much to the enjoyment. The sessions were spirited, and 
some sparks were emitted, which will, we hope, kindle an intellectual 
fire. 


Waupaca:— 


Wide awake here. About eighty teachers present. Good attendance, 
good interest, good music, good feeling, good time generally. Waupaca 
will long be remembered. 


Berlin:— 


Notwithstanding the want of sufficient notice, a goodly number assem- 
bled, and Tuesday and Wednesday were fully and profitably occupied in 
discussing questions which were propounded upon subjects connected 
with the labors of the profession. We hope the notice of the next ses- 
sion at this place will be more widely circulated; if so, there will be a 
full attendance. 


{ 


Jefferson:— 


The teachers were prompt in attendance, and made the exercises very 
lively and profitable by spirited discussions. ‘The Watertown teachers 
were out with fall ranks, and united heartily with others in search of 
improvement. 


Galesville: — 

We hear a good report of this Institute, and can well believe they had 
a good time, from previous knowledge of the teachers and inhabitants. 
Hartford :— 


Found everything ‘cut and dried,” and in good order here. A full 
attendance. Promptness in responses, and readiness to do, were the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the teachers, and hospitality that of the people. 


Many applications were received for Institutes, but at too late a date 
to be answered. ‘There can be little doubt that the whole State is aroused 
upon the subject, and that the fall Institutes will be more fully attended. 





Hvman happiness has no perfect security but freedom; freedom, none 
but virtue; virtue, none but knowledge; and neither freedom nor virtue 
has any vigor or immortal hope except in the principles of the Christian 
faith, and in the sanctions of the Christian religion—Pres. Quincy, 
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HOW CAN OUR SCHOOLS BE IMPEOVED, 15 


EXERCISE PATIENCE. 


Ir there is any work that calls loudly and constantly for the exercise of 
patience, it is that of the teacher. His labors are arduous under the most 
favoring and favorable cireumstances. The good seed sown in the school 
room during the day may be rooted up by other hands in the evening, and 
more than this, tares may be sown instead. Day after day will you, my 
my friend, be called upon to undo and do over; and at times your very 
soul will almost sink within you, and exhausted Patience be ready to take 
her flight. But let her depart not. In the expressive words of another, 
— ‘Lift up your eyes in the fields; they are white already to harvest. 
With the blessing of Providence go to the field of your slow, patient work. 
That slowness of the result may be the bitterest element in the discipline. 


‘To-morrow! and to-morrow! and to-morrow! 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.’ 


Be content to wait for Him with whom ages are days, and in due season 
ye shall reap if ye faint not. Go out with faith, with supplication. Ye 
shall come again in the jubilee and sabbath of the resurrection, rejoicing.”’ 
—Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant, 





HOW CAN OUR SCHOOLS BE IMPROVED. 


Tue first prominent defect in our schools is the lack of thoroughly qual- 
ified and experienced teachers. It is a mistaken notion that a teacher of 
very limited acquisitions is just as good as any for small scholars. It is 
an error to suppose a teacher need know nothing except what he is called 
upon to teach. No teacher, who is not able to gather from his collateral 
knowledge, subjects of interest around the one he would illustrate, can 
interest his pupils. This is the one lamentable defect in teachers—the 
lack of power to interest. That teacher is most succesful who most 
awakens thought in his pupils, and arouses the energies of the mind to 
search after knowledge. No teacher of meagre acquirements can do this. 
Much has been said, and well said, in regard to the methods of instruc- 
tion, but no mere method in itself is good for anything. Unless there is 
a power on the part of the teacher to make his subject interesting, then 
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no method of doing the necessary work of recitation will be of any avail, 
The best methods fail in the hand of superficial, self-conceited teachers, 
whilst almost any method will be successful in the hands of well qualified, 
judicious, earnest ones. Our teachers need first, greater proficiency in 
the branches they teach, and then more extensive acquisitions and general 
knowledge. The teacher, even of a primary school, ought to understand 
science enough, and have general culture enough to teach children of any 
age. In fact, some have thought the very best teachers ought to be se- 
lected to do the first work of school education, that the foundation may 
be securely laid, upon which others of even less ability may then rear 
the superstructure. Certainly it is true that we want want “ workmen 
that need not be ashamed” on every part of the building, working as 
they do on material more precious than gold, silver, or precious stones. 
Children are most interested in oral instruction. Books are to be studied 
and recited from, but a child ought to be taught much practical knowl- 
edge before he comes to find it in books. Perhaps he will never find it 
there. Every teacher should be a good grammarian practically, even if 
no class pursue the science in school. The art is used all the time, by 
both scholar and teacher. Young children are learned the art of talking, 
and the teacher may show his skill to advantage, in teaching even a little 
child, if not to write, ‘to speak the English language correctly.”. Why 
should not every teacher note carefully every error in in conversation, and 
try to correct it, that it may not become inveterate in after years ? Every 
teacher ought to understand fully, and have at his command, all the lead- 
ing facts of history, geography and natural philosophy, —for how much 
invaluable information of great interest to everybody can be incidentally 
imparted by a thoughtful teacher, in regard to the earth and what is in 
it? So also he should know enough of physiology to explain, even to 
small children, the various organs of the human body, and their proper 
functions. How many teachers could tell their pupils why the room must 
be ventilated, why they need exercise and wholesome food, and why they 
must keep their feet dry, if they wear shoes, but may dash into the water 
without danger if they go barefoot? Children will not believe a thing 
from mere telling. If they can be made to see it, to understand the rea- 
son of a thing, then it is no longer a matter of faith, it is knowledge, and 
what a child knows is thereafter his own, a part of himself. So also of 
botany. How many teachers could give a child any idea “ how ‘plants 
grow?” Tell him they grow from seeds, and he knows nothing about it, 
and has no interest in it; but go out into the garden and pick off a pod, 
open it, take out the bean, split it open and show the child the little leaf- 
let all neatly folded within, ready to grow, and he has made a discovery, 
—the plant is in the seed! The same might be said of arithmetic, nat- 
ural history, and all branches of science. They are all sources whence 
the earnest and successful teacher draws his power. This is not more 
a gift of his nature than a result of his culture, and very few teachers 
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are so generously endowed with this vis natura, that they can dispense 
with the cu/tura doct:inw; nay, none are. ‘‘ Aptness to teach,’’ by na- 
ture, is not the only qualification of the successful educator, — power or 
interest. gained by generous mental and moral culture, must be combined 
with it, or the results will be meagre and unsatisfactory. 

No teacher interests his pupils who is not himself interested in what 
he teaches. Here like begets like, and yoa will toil in vain to make 
children study what you care nothing about. The good teacher is stilla 
a learner. Je knows that he has fathomed nothing to its depths; that 
he has reached the summit 0: no sublime height of scientific truth. An 
eminent educator has well said, ‘‘ ‘Ihe best teachers are they who are 
pupils, and the best pupils are already teachers.”” The motto over every 
school-room door ought to be, ‘none but learners here,” not by any means 
excepting the teachers of the rest. Teachers must themselves be ad- 
vancing in acquisition or they will not be acceptable as teachers long. 
If they do not advance they lose their former interest, and then the same 
amount of acquired knowledge will not do the same work in teaching 
others. ‘Teachers must study to keep their own interest alive. This is 
the reason why many who have made good beginnings as teachers, fail in 
after years. It is not that they know less, but what they do know no 
longer awakens in them that enthusiasm it once did, and therefore they 
cannot awaken the same enthusiastic interest in others. If teachers 
would gain and maintain a deserved reputation in their profession, they 
must be always making new acquisitions, never stopping under tne pro- 
test that they already know more than they will ever be required to teach. 
The blade must be kept keen, if you would have it keep cutting, and the 
armor must be often burnished that you would have always shining.—Co. 
Commissioner Gurdner, in N. H. Journal of Ed. 





A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


WHILE many expend vast amounts of time and thought in perfecting 
the plan of our Union Schools, and our best educators devote all their 
energies to the working out of its details, it has seemed that our country 
schools have been somewhat overlooked, and that the young teachers of 
them have not received that sympathy and counsel which is needful under 
the peculiar trials they have to encounter. With but a dozen little ones 
around them, their difficulty is to find enough to occupy their time; and 
the hours pass by with a slow and weary step. Perhaps a word from 
one who has tried it, and therefore knows, may not be inapplicable. 
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The time is not so long ago that we cannot remember when we too as- 
pired to the honorable distinction of school ma’am in a country school. 
The house was situated, like many others, where four roads meet; and 
the nearest approach to a tree was across a ten-acre lot; and all day long 
the melting summer sun came down upon the low roof, and through the 
curtainless windows, in one fierce blaze of light and heat. 

Well do we remember the first few tedious weeks of that summer school 
before we had learned how to ‘‘keep”’ it. There were but thirteen pu- 
pils—all told; and it was a daily problem—most difficult of solution, 
too —how to keep busy from nine o’clock until twelve, and from one until 
four; for it was an unpardonable offense to close the exercises a moment 
before the time. 

And so our principal business was to devise ways for keeping busy. 
But still, lengthen out the recitations as we would, they obstinately re- 
fused to fit into the allotted time; there would always be a gap between 
the last one and four o’clock. It seemed as if the sun went back daily 
upon the dial-plate at least fifteen degrees. 

And if by chance a pupil staid away a day—that pupil composing, as 
ke often did, a whole class—then was the perplexity doubly increased. 
Oh, how anxiously have we stood at each of the four windows, looking 
down each of the four roads, watching for the coming of the little ones, 
or listening for the patter of their little feet upon the threshold. 

But at last we learned a secret that there was pleasant and profitable 
employment for every moment of the day. And shall we tell you the 
secret, young friends ? 

In the first place, make your schoolroom as attractive as possible. If 
your windows have no curtains, garnish them as often as twice a week 
with fresh green boughs. Mention it to your pupils once, and you will 
see with what alacrity your boys will cross even the ten-acre lot to bring 
them for you; and you will see, too, how much better the same boys will 
study sitting beneath their friendly shade, than with the hot sun pouring 
its rays upon their defenseless heads. 

And do not chide them if they occasionally look up from their books, 
and cast a glance to where sun, shining through the green leaves, has 
paved the floor with curiously wrought mosaic. They love to look upon 
beauty as well as you, and such a glance refreshes them. 

Then, if you have no vase, bring a pitcher to put flowers in. If it be 
minus the handle, and with a broken nose, never mind. A skilful ar- 
ranging of the flowers will conceal these defects, and you will see with 
what pride and pleasure the little girls will keep it filled for you, how they 
will look up from their lessons to catch a a sight of the flowers they put 
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in, and how, refreshed with the bright colors and beautiful forms, they 
will go to their study with a new zest. And if one little fellow, with 
a more loving heart than a discriminating taste, should bring you his 
chubby hands full of stemless dandelions, accept the gift with as pleasant 
a smile, and as hearty a ‘‘ Thank you, Charley,” as if they were moss- 
rose buds, and do not disdain to place them in your broken pitcher, al- 
though they should hide some more ambitious flower. Place them, too, 
where Charley can see them, and some of the sunshine from their golden 
petals will enter into his soul and beam out upon his face, and you will 
find that b-a ba k-e-r ker is mastered with much less difficulty than you 
had thought possible. 

When the recitation in geography comes on, take imaginary travels 
with your class upon the map. Stop at every point of interest upon the 
way, bring out their slender stock of historical and local knowledge, and 
draw pretty largely upon your own. The eager faces and concentrated 
attention will tell you that pleasure is being combined with profit. 

In arithmetic, after the regular lesson is finished, exercise your inge- 
nuity in proposing questions which shall have something for the result 
which is of practical interest to themselves; such as their own ages, the 
number and ages of their brothers and sisters, etc., and you will find that 
the arithmetic hour has passed before you had thought it begun. 

In studying the spelling lesson, send your class to the board. Let 
them pick out the most difficult words, and write or print them on it. 
When the class comes to recite, you will find those words are not among 
the misspelled. 

Do not think you must confine your teaching to the branches you pro- 
fess to teach. Informal teaching is often the most effectual. If a but- 
terfly or bee flutters in and alights upon your nosegay, call the children 
around it —teach them to admire its many colored wings, or the wonder- 
ful provision made for extracting and carrying honey—show them the 
uses of the various parts, and their adaptation to each other—tell them 
some story of the butterfly or the bee—and it will ever after have a new 
interest for them. 

Take the little flowers in your hand—tell them the names and uses of 
the different parts —(children love to learn the names of beautiful things) 
—bid them find out and tell you the points of resemblance or of differ- 
ence between any two—and, before you are aware, you will have a school 
of little naturalists, if not as scientific, at least as enthusiastic, as were 
ever Linnzus, or Audubon, or Agassiz. 

And, more than all, you will find that, not only your own time and 
theirs has been fully occupied, and that four o’clock, instead of lagging 
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half an hour behind your wishes, comes a full hour too soon, but that you 
have implanted within them the gems of those close habits of observation 
and nice powers of discrimination, which shall be worth more to them 
than all the facts they have acquired. 

Think not, then, your station an insignificant one, though not a dozen 
little ones come around you daily for instruction. By coming into such 
contact with them, your power over them for good is immeasurably greater 
than that of those who have hundreds under their charge, and conse- 
quently must have but an imperfect knowledge of the needs and capaci- 
ties of each individual. Only do your work faithfully and well, and 
yours will be a bright enough crown of rejoicing at the last.—Michigan 
Journal of Education. 





INFLUENCE OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 





(MUTATIS MUTANDIS. ) 





Change, wide and deep, and silen:ly performed, 
Ths land shall witness; and, as days roll on, 
The earth’s remotest bounds sh-ll feel the effect, 
Even tili the smallest habitable rock, 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 

Of humanized society, and bloom 

With civil arts, that send their fragrance forth, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 

From culture, unexclusively bestowed 

On ths, Columbia’s race, in Freedom born, 
Expect these mighty issues; from the pains 
And fa thful care of unambitious schools, 
Instructing simple childhood’s ready ear, 

Thence look for these magnificent results. — Wordsworth. 





Epvucation.—A good education, including the proper iastruction, is 
the first, middle and last means by which youth become virtuous ; while 
all other good things, such as riches, high birth, beauty, ete., are 
in comparison with such an education, not worth trying for. — Luther. 
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FICTION. 


Mucz needless prejudice exists in the world, against fiction as a vehicle 
for the conveyance of truth. The Church has almost universally raised 
her voice against it. The good have conscientiously opposed it, because 
it has been made to minister to depravity and godlessness. There are 
others whose natures are so angular they can perceive no beauty in the 
most exquisite sentiment—in the finest effusions of the imagination, 
unless it is matter of fact. Like the mathematician to whom was read 
“ Paradise Lost,’ they will ask, ‘“‘ What does it prove?’’ The mass of 
fact measures their appreciation and meed of praise. To such, of course, 
the most fervid appeal for fiction would be powerless. And because fic- 
tion has been made a panderer to vice—turned from a means uf develop- 
ment into an instrument of destruction, is it to be unjustly condemned ? 
Those vile, low compositions laden with moral pestilence, appealing to 
the basest passions of the heart, vitiating and inflaming the imagination 
until the whole soul is blackened and burned with unhallowed fires, which 
find their way into our homes and corrupt our youth, must not be taken 
as the types of fictitious literature. 

Parental care cannot be too severely scrupulous in the suppression and 
banishment of such from the home sanctuary. Fiction has a noble office 
to perform. It has to do with a faculty of the soul not less important 
than the reason—the Imagination. Its craving is ever after the ideal. 
It does not confine itself within the sharply defined boundaries of the 
actual—is not content to tread the prosaic beaten ground of the ascer- 
tained, but roves in realms of its own creation—spiritual, unseen, tang- 
ible to the soul’s inner vision,—peoples it with forms of unutterable 
grace and beauty, sees and hears the most entrancing sights and sounds. 
To purify, to chasten the imagination is the true province of art; and 
fiction is to be its constant and powerful ally. 

Ideal characters, whose thought and action are replete with the loveli- 
ness of Truth, Justice, and love, who invest human nature with a gran- 
deur and glory not actually seen, yet to be earnestly striven for— whose 
lives are a complete exhibit of self abnegation, magnanimity, heroism, 
and a triumph of Right and Goodness over Wrong and Sinfulness, cannot 
fail to affect and determine rightly the sensibilities and the executive 
messages of the will. If such characters are portrayed, we ask not 
whether they are real or ideal, the effect upon us is the same. And if 
fiction be thus employed, be made to gratify the intellectually and morally 
beautiful, lifting the soul from the sensuous to the spiritual, presenting 
the imagination the loveliest conceptions and creations, it is a forceful 
means for human good. A pathetic and gracefully told story, has often 
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effected more good than oft plied entreaties and numerous sermons. The 
blessed Savior, in the apt and striking parable illustrated and enforced as 
he could in no other way, the lesson of heavenly truth. The choicest 
and boldest allegories, similes, and metaphors are used by the sacred wri- 
tere. Heaven has consecrated the use of fiction to the spiritual and high- 
est good of the race. 

In childhood, the imagination predominates. Reason has not yet borne 
her kingly sway. 

If truth is to make an impression upon the heart, and the graces and 
amenities of a true manly and Christian life are to be bred and nurtured 
in the youthful soul, it cannot be done by logic, by formulas of faith, by 
cold abstract teachings. It must be done by enlisting the emotional na- 
ture, by personifying truths and excellencies as living, acting beings. 
Stories are the sermons for children. Good wholesome fiction they de- 
mand, and it is a serious error not to grant it.—S. F., in the Galesville 
Transcript. 
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Epitor Journat Epucation:—While teaching several years since in 
the State of New York, I labored under no little inconvenience for want 
of outline maps, and other suitable apparatus for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, and I presume the teachers of Wisconsin labor under no less incon- 
venience at the present day. But few schools are provided with a single 
article for illustrating the branches taught, or with necessary furniture 
for the convenience of the schoolroom, except a water pail and a rusty tin 
dipper. 

In the premium list of a certain county agricultural society, I notice 
premiums offered for the best specimens of painting, daguerreotypes, 
photographs, artificial flowers, embroidery, wax-work, a band of music, 
etc., and it has occurred to me that it would be quite as appropriate to 
offer premiums to school districts for the best school apparatus, consist- 
ing of maps, charts, or any other articles used for illustration; for the 
best library, taking into consideration the number of volumes, condition, 
and adaptation to the wants of districts, together with the last annual 
report of the librarian of the number of volumes loaned and read; for 
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the best exhibition of schoolroom furniture, consisting of articles for 
use or ornament, including also the number of square feet of blackboard 
reported; also, for the best specimens of map drawing by scholars under 
a certain age, say 16 years. By so doing, and offering liberal premiums 
for such additional articles as are needed for the schoolroom, or in books 
for the library, or in cash, with the understanding that it shall be appro- 
priated for a similar purpose, it would doubtless operate as the best stim- 
ulous to school districts to furnish themselves with such appendages as 
could be afforded. 

These ideas, though crude and perhaps novel, are thrown out as sug- 
gestions to introduce the subject for consideration, and the public would 
no doubt be gratified to learn the Journal’s views upon the subject. 

Apri. 23d, 1860. Kenosna County. 


[The suggestions of our correspondent, (a Town Superintendent, we 
believe,) strike us with favor. If itis right and proper to encourage 
improvements in the cultivation of the soil, breeds of domestic animals, 
and the mechanic and fine arts, it is certainly not less so to offer the same 
stimulus to education. It is probably too late to attempt much this year 
except to bring the subject before the county agricultural societies at 
their several fairs, and if possible have the subject taken into consider- 
ation in the arrangements for another year. We shall be glad to hear 
of our correspondent’s success in his own county. The several speakers 
at our county fairs might be induced in many instances, no doubt, to say 
a good word in furtherance of educational improvement. We shall be 
glad to hear from others on the subject, and if there are any serious ob- 
jections to the plan proposed by our correspondent, to have them pointed 
out. At present, it seems to us that it would be quite as useful and in- 
teresting to see the best set of school apparatus at a county fair, as the 
best bed-quilt, or the biggest beet. It is quite certain that where we 
have the best schools we shall have the most intelligent and prosperous 
farmers.—Er. JourNAL. ] 


GraMMaTICAL.—The criticism annexed will call forth a reply, we pre- 
sume, from some of our readers: — 

“Will some of your correspondents inform me why Clark’s Grammar 
is recommended by our State Superintendent, and by so many of our 
Wisconsin teachers? Is it on account of his diagrams or hen-coops? I 
have no objection to diagrams, except that they are useless; for the sen- 
tence must be analyzed, t.e., the pupil must know what is the subject and 
what the predicate, and what substantive, adjective, and adverbial words, 
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phrases, and clauses are contained in the sentence, and modify its prin- 
cipal elements, before he can coop them up; and, when he knows this, 
what is gained by cooping ?”’ 

[For want of space, we omit our correspondent’s prosecution of his 
hen-coop illustration, and give his concluding words. } 


“When we advance to such profound rules as, ‘ A noun or pronoun in 
the predicate, is in the independent case,’ and are further told that this 
independent case may be of the form of the nominative or objective, e.g., 
‘It was I,’ or ‘It was me,’ and this backed up by a Latin quotation, show- 
ing the author about as profound in his knowledge of Latin as of English, 
we can find no more appropriate language than that in which our Ger- 
man teacher expressed his opinion of a kindred work for learning German, 
‘It be just worth for to put in the fire.’ N. N. Y.” 





SUPERINTRNDENTY’S DEPARTMENT. 


— © 





OFFICIAL VISITS. 


In accordance with notice issued some weeks since, I have attended the several 
Institutes held in in different parts of the State, with but one exception. Sick- 
ness of friends prevented my being at Whitewater, though the appointmen: was 
met by the Assistant Superintendent. At all points there was a goodly attend- 
ance of Town Superintendents and District Officers. In some counties nearly 
every town was represented. The meetings, I doubt not, will prove beneficial. 
Much useful information was derived with regard to the present condition and 
the wants of the public schools. I desire here to express my gratitude to those 
who promptly and cheerfully responded to the call. It evinces an interest which 
betokens good. I trust that the increased efficiency of the schools will compen- 

ate for the personal sacrifice that many made in attending the meetings. 

In traveling from point to point every school upon the road was visited when 
it was possible so to do. Many active teachers were found laboring zealously for 
the good of those under their charge. On the other hand, some seemed to have 
little anxiety except to get through with what was to them a disagreeable task, 
Generally, I was much pleased with the neatness that pervaded the school-rooms 
visited, though there was an unpleasant contrast in some localities The mate- 
rial of which the house was built was not in all cases an index of what might be 
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found within. These visits were necessarily very short, but suggestive. I found 
very few schools that had been visited by parents. School-houses were generally 
better. in many cases much better, than I had expected to find in so new a State. 
Other portions of the State I hope to visit during the fall. 


DECISIONS. 


Q. In the March number of the Journal there appears an opinion contrary to 
opinion of former Superintendent, as found in School Code, 1859, page 80. Will 
the latter opinion affect action had under the former ? 

A. Certainly not. It will be applied only to cases arising since its publication ; 
and the same may be said of all opinions published from this office, when they 
seem to conflict with what has been heretofore held. 


N. B. Blanks for annual reports have been sent to all the Town Superintend- 
ents. Those not receiving them, or not receiving enough for all the clerks, will 
confer a favor by notifying the department at once. Those having blanks of last 
year will please not use them, as a mistake occurred in their publication which 
rendered them defective in one point. 


Town Superintendents and District Clerks are entitled to the Journal of Educa- 
tion, and to copies of the School Code for 1859. If any are not supplied, they 
will please notify us immediately. It is important that they be in every district 
in the State. 

Copies of Mr. Draper’s last report are in the office awaiting orders, from any 
who have not been supplied. It is very important that they be distributed. 

All the amendments to the School Law passed by the Legisltaure cf 1860, will 
be found inthe June number of the Journal, Superintendents and D’stnct 
Clerks will please preserve them carefully, as they will be published in no other 


form. 
J. L. PICKARD, 


State Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 





GALESVILLE. 


Tue Teachers’ Association met on Wednesday, (6th ult.). The mem- 
bers were entertained and instructed by Prof, Ogden. The topic of his 
forenoon discourse was arithmetic; afternoon, grammar; evening, educa- 
tion generally. The Professor makes a broad distinction betwixt book 
knowledge and education. The latter he defines to mean nothing less 
than the perfection of man physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
The Professor is the author of ‘‘The Science of Education and Art of 
Teaching,’ a work which has been favorably received and highly recom- 
mended by the best educators of our country.—G@alesville Transcript. 
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MATOEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY CHAS. H. ALLEN. 


? 





Ws design to make this department, if possible, more available to the 
mass of teachers, by changing, in some degree, the nature of its articles, 
While we do not wish to exclude the higher branches of mathematics, we 
think it will be more profitable to the teachers and schools in general, to 
discuss the best methods of explaining and demonstrating the rules and 
principles of arithmetic, and such practical points as are of every day 
importance to the teacher. The discussion of the “why” in relation 
to the method of finding the sum of a geometrical series has awakened 
much thought. 

We solicit from teachers and others, questions, short articles, and 
explanations of this nature. 


Solution of Problem No. 40.—Let f denote the first term of any geo- 
metrical series, 7 the ratio, n the number of terms, and S their sum. 
r—f 


r—1* 





Then will S= (See June number.) Put J=fr'™, the last term 


rl —f S—/ 
r—1 





of the general series. Then S= ,»orr7=——. Now, if r be an 


S—l 


integer, S—f is exactly divisible by S—/, and 8+(S-N=rt Fh ; in 


which the integral part of the quotient equals the ratio, and the numera™ 
tor of the fractional part, the first term. From the equation 7=/fr'~’, 
log. J—log. f 


we find n—1= 
log. 7 


Suppose S=45, and 7=24; then 45+ 


3 lug. 24 — log, 3 
= = —_-—— , = = = —— 
(45 24)=2+ 794 .°. 7=2, f=3, and n log. 2 
Suppose S=12490400, and 7=10706059, then r=7, f=13, and n=8. 
The first term and ratio may be computed from the following equation: 








+1=4, 


1+ (S—Y=(r-1) +3. 


L. CAMPBELL. 
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Solution of Problem No. 39.—Let AaBbCc, ete. a 
be the corners and quarter posts as fixed by the 
United States surveyors; how shall the section be 
divided into four equal parts ? a 

Connect the points d and 6, and find the area of ——_ 
the whole section, and also of the part dDcCb; | A 
and the difference between the area of this part p c 
and half the area of the section will be the area 
of a triangle (of which db will be the base), to be added to or taken from 
the figure dDCb. Divide by } dd and we have the height of this triangle, 
which we will make A. Draw a line parallel to dé, at the distance A, and 
the center of the field will be somewhere in this line. 








c 


Again, join cb, and find the area of cbC; subtract this area from one 
fourth of the area of the section, and the remainder will be what cbC 
wants of a quarter of asection. This deficiency will be a triangle, of 
which cd will be the base, and of which the height will be found as before. 
Callthis 7. Draw a line parallel to cd, at a distance =7, and the center 
will be in this line, and, of course at the point of intersection of this line 
with the line before drawn parallel to db. Connect this point with a, 2, ¢ 
and d, and the field is divided into four equal parts, guod erat faciendum. 


The heights of these perpendiculars being known, we have ull the data 
necessary for a trigonometrical solution. Cc. C. B. 


Correction.—In the solution of problem 41, CDE is represented in 
the diagram as an obtuse angle, when it is acute. Also, AC =a should 
be AD=a. L. C. 


Problem No. 43.—AB+AC=100. BC=10, 
and BD=8. The angle ABD is a right angle- 
Required AB. \ 

Wrocena, Wis. P. Bronson. \ 





Tue following has been going the rounds as a | 
mathematical and literary curiosity. We giveit for | \ 
the benefit of the curious, and ask especially the at- | \ 
tention of book-keepers and accountants. The math- 
ematical part is all right; there is a little difficulty - 
about the literary part. 





How is it? 
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John Doe to Richard Roe, Dr, 

To 2 Iron Boxes, a $8, - - - - - - - $16.00 
one wooddo, - - - - - - - : - 8.00 
one wooden do, - - - - - - - - 8.00 
Received payment in full, $8.00 


Richard Roe. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 





In assuming the charge of a journal devoted to the educational interests of the 
State, it will be expected, we suppose, that we shall say somewhat by way of 
introducing ourselves to the educational public. In addition, however, to remarks 
already made in our prospectus, which has reached many of our readers, and is 
reprinted on the inside of the cover of this issue, little needs to be added, perhaps, 
at the present time. The position occupied by the conductor of any journal is 
one of perplexity and respons bility ; this is peculiarly true of the conductor of 
an educational journal. The dicta of political editors are usually taken with some 
grains of allowance for partizan bias and party interest; but educational editors 
represent no party; and though they may not always be wise, they are supposed 
to speak what they think. In so far then as they enjoy the confidence of their 
readers, it is a matter of some importance that they think before they speak. The 
more 80, because error in education is eminently fraught with mischief. The care- 
less tracing of a finger upon the sand may determine the course of a riil that at 
last becomes an important stream. We hope not to be unmindful of our respons- 
ibilities, and ask the aid and sympathy of all co-workers in the educational field. 

Our reade's will probably discover errors and omissions in this the opening 
number,—perhaps in every number,—but we hope in another issue to avoid 
some of the defects of this. ‘An author’s pen,” says Coleridge, ‘like a child’s 
legs, improves by exercise.” We suppose the same is true of an editor’s pen and 
scissors. 

We feel a little of the embarrassment of a public speaker, who enters the room 
before his audience assemble, and is in doubt as to how many may come. The 
State subscription, indeed, is known, and is at present the chief pecuniary reliance 
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of the Journal. But we do not communicate, except indirectly, with the school 
officers of the State,—that being the province of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. who of course has exclusive control of that department of the Jour- 
nal. At this d:te we have received very few individual subscribers. We hope 
that those who have sustained the Journal in the past will not see any occasion 
to withdraw their support for the time to come; but we must await their pleasure, 
The first number will be sent to those of the old subscribers with whom we hap- 
pen to have a personal acquaintance, or whom we suppose from any cause to wish 
to continue. Payment in advance, however, is a rule trom which no publisher 
can, in justice to himself, or to those who observe the rule, materially depart. 
For all copies printed, the printer must be paid, and punctually paid; and this 
must be done out of the receip's of the editor. It is true that each subscription 
ig not much in isself; but for this very reason, it can be but very little inconve- 
nience to each subscriber to remit in advance, while the withholding of payment 
causes, in the aggregate, a serious inconvenience to a publisher. 

We are aware that most teachers have access to the Juurnal, without subscrib- 
ing for ir, if they choose to borrow it from the clerk .f the dis rict in which they 
teach; and this is sometimes mentioned as a reason why more teachers do not 
subscribe; but in regard to this cluss of the snpposed readers of the Journal, the 
editor may naturally feel somewhat as a speaker feels in regard to that portion of 
his audience who sit before him with their eyes closed—he is quite uncertain 
about having their attention. 

We shall be glad to have any teacher, town superintendent, or other person 
procure and send us subscriptions, withholding for clubs of four, seven, or ten and 
upwards, the discount allowed in the prospectus, as a compensation for the 
trouble ; or, if wishing no compensation, allowing the discoun: to the subscribers. 
A few teachers in a town can easily club if they wish. It is not necessary to a 
club that all the copies be sent to one address, or one post-office; but simply that 
the money be sent on, in advance, at the published rates. 


WE have the pleasure of placing the Mathematical Department of the Journal 
in charge of our old friend. C. H. Allen, who proposes to give a little more variety 
to its scope, and make it useful to teachers of all grades We hope it will also 
be found attractive to many pupils in our schools. Communications for this de- 
partment muy be addressed to Mr. Allen at this office 


Dr Hircucock, of Amherst College, has recently been elected an honorary 
member of the Imperial Geological Institute of Austria. 


FEMALE Epvcation.—M. Vasser, a wealthy citizen of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is 
about ty fuund a Female College, equal in its advantages and courses of study to 
our best col eges, and endow it with a fund of four hundred thousand dollars, His 
generous purpose has been equalled by no similar foundation in this country, that 
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we are aware, except that of the Cooper Institute, New York, now in operation 
and designed to enlarge the sphere and increase the rewards of female labor. Mr. 
Vasser, like Mr. Cooper, believes in doing good with his wealth while it is yet in 
his own hands. 


THE InsTiTUTES for the spring, commencing March 22, at Prairie du Chien, and 
closing June 4, at Hartford, have been, we learn, quite successful. For a brief 
sketch of each, published on preceding pages, were indebted principally to the 
pen of Prof. ©. H. Allen, who conducted most of the Institutes, and is perma 
nently employed by the Board of Normal Regents, under Dr Barnard, their 
Agent, for this and other purposes connected with normal instruction in the State. 
Mr. Allen has a pleasant and genial way with him, by which he at once gains the 
confidence of the teacher, and he is at home in the duties of the Institute. 
Twenty Institutes have been held this term, in eighteen counties, distributed 
widely over the State. The “institution” is becoming known through all our 
educational borders, and working much good. But when shall we have a Nor- 
mal School? Institutes are necessarily brief and fragmentary ; they rather excite 
the appetite for improvement than satisfy its demands. We do not forget nor 


disparage ‘‘ Normal Departments,” engrafted upon some of our seminaries of 


learning. They will do good. But teaching is a profession, and, like other pro- 
fessions, must have its own proper training schools, under charge of those who 
make that their business, and are specially fitted for it. Our present policy par- 


takes too much of our Yankee system of make-shift and expediency, and will 
not work in the long run. 


Notice.—We are requested by Mr. Allen to urge those parties who wish Insti- 
* tutes to be held in their Jocalities the coming autumn. to send in their applications 
as early as the 15th of July. We suppose the conditions will be the same as 
heretofore, and that the rule will be observed, “ first come first served.” 


THE UNiversiry INSTITUTE, in this city, was a good approximation towards a 
permanent normal school. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of a change of di- 
rectors, this Institute was productive of much good. The instructions of Dr. A. 
D, Lord, of Columbus, Ohio, who had the Institute in charge during two weeks 
of the session, were of the most systematic and valuable nature. The University 
lectures were exceedingly profitable, and but one objection was made; it was, 
“too much of a good thing.” 


An Institute of a month, under a permanent director, could accomplish more 
in the way of class drills, ete, and would be more acceptable to the mass of 
teachers. One lecture per day, from other sources, would add variety, without 
wearying. Such an Institute we hope to see this fall, and believe it will be well 
attended. C,H, A. 
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MovEeMENTS AMONG TEACHERS.—We learn that J. J. Angier has resumed his 
labors at Berlin, taking charge of the High School, assisted by his wife. Mr. Me 
Intyre, his predecessor, has taken a pastoral charge at Watertown. E. B. Gray, 
as will be seen by a notice clipped from the Zimes, is at Sheboygan, hard at work. 
Mrs. Northrup, lately in charge of the Female Seminary at Stevens Point, is 
Principal of the public school at Plover. Messrs. McKindley and Larkin, recently 
in charge of the Milwaukee High Schools, which have been closed on account of 
the embarrassed condition of the school treasury, have opened their respective 
schools for the summer term, on private account. The attendance and patronage 
we learn are quite encouraging. The other public schools of the city are reopened 
for the present on a reduced scale. We hope the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association among them may have the effect of “strengthening the weak knees 
of taxation” with the Milwaukeeans, and reviving their drooping educational 


energies, 


SHEBOYGAN.—The Union School of this city commenced its summer term on 
Monday last, under the supervision of Mr. E. B. Gray, of Whitewater, as Princi- 
pal of the Higher Department, and Superintendent of Public Instruction in all 
the departments. 

Mr. Gray is an active, energetic, thorough man, has had several years experi- 
ence in teaching, during which he gained for himself the reputation of a first 
class educator, and is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his work. He is just 
such a man, we think, as is needed at the head of our school, and we bespeak for 
him the sympathy and co-operation of our citizens in his efforts to bring it up to 
the high standard that it ought to attain. 

Mr. Gray is ably seconded by Miss Isabel McLaren, as Principal of the inter- 
mediate department which position she has filled durivg the last fifteen months 
with great credit to herself and benefit to her pupils. Miss McLaren is a worker 
in her profession, and a successful disciplinarian, and thorough and systematic in 
her methods of imparting instruciion. She is assisted by Miss Elizabeth Brooks, 
who has for a year past taught the Second Primary department, and has a natu- 
ral aptitude for teaching. 

Miss Emma L. Jacobs has now charge of the Third Primary, Miss Helen Mc- 
Gregor of the Second Primary, and Miss Eliza Lundegreen of the Third Primary, 
as Principal, assisted by Miss Carrie Kellogg. 

Miss Mary E. Wright still has charge of the Third Ward School, a position 
which she has filled acceptably to patrons and pupils for nearly two years.— Times. 


PERSONAL.—We had the pleasure of a brief interview, a few days since, witia 
Chancellor Neill, of the Minnesota University, and ex officio State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. He has been in our city inquiring into our educational 
affairs, particularly in regard to our disposition of University lands, The Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, we regret to learn, is deeply in debt for building, and it 
is proposed to suspend its functions for a period, till the debt is removed, and the 
State more developed. 1n the mean time, the Chancel'or, by laboring in the 
elementary departments of the educational field, will be layi:g broad and deep 
foundations for the future. 


ProF JoHN OGDEN, late of Ohio, and well known to many teachers of this 
State through his labors in our Institutes last fall, and to some extent in the series 
+ just closed, has been appointed Principal of the newly established State Normal 
School of Minnesota, and enters upon his duties, we believe in July. Mr Ogden 
has had several years experience in normal teaching, and is the author of a recent 
work on the science of education. 


Our NtwsParerR ExcuanGes.—We are under obligations to the Racine Advo- 
cate, the Appleton Jvtor, and the Kilbourn City Mirror for recent friendly notices 
of the Journal. They are due to the efficiency with which our predecessor, Mr. 
Craig, has conducted the Journal for two and a half years past. 

We 1: tice, by the way, that the Racine Advocate has an educational column 
well filled. We infer that Mr. McMyvn is ‘‘at the head of the column.” Asan 
aid to educational improvement in the State, would it not be well if other jcur- 
nals would imitate the example? 


I Wit Try; a magazine for boys and girls going to school. J. S. Hostetter, 
editor and propretor. Fifty cents a year, Mechanicsburg, Pa. A capital thing 
for boys and girls, Who will “try” it? We will furnish the Journal and the 
magaziue together, to any new subscriber, for $1.25, 





BOOK TABLE. 





HARPER’S SERIES OF SCHOOL AND FAMILY LEADERS ; Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, By 
MARCUs WILLSON, author of a series of School Histories. New York: Harper & 
Brother. 

This series of Readers, together with an introductory Primer, is on 
our table. New Reading Books have naturally come to be looked upon 


with some suspicion. The educator is apt to think, when a new series is | 


announced, that the object is rather to make money, than to supply any 
existing want. The present series, however, opens a new field in this 
branch of American book-making. Instead of merely miscellaneous 
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extracts, from a variety of authors, Mr. Willson’s books, more especially 
in the higher numbers, take up subjects and treat them systematically, 
ina series of lessons. Thus: in the Tarrp Reaper, we have, Ist, Sto- 
ries from the Bible; 2d, Moral Lessons; 3d, Animal Life, or brief Zoolo- 
gical Sketches; and then a Fourth Part, embracing a few miscellaneous 
standard pieces, for reading. In the Fourts Reaper, the author’s plan, 

(which is that of combining useful knowledge with instruction in read- 

ing,) is more fully developed. Here we have familiar Elements of Human 

Physiology, Ornithology, Botany, and Natural Philosophy; another series 

of miscellaneous pieces, and another of Sketches from Sacred History. 

The plan, which admits, of course, of indefinite extension, is to be car- 

ried forward in higher books. 

Mr. Willson is following, we believe, somewhat in the track, (though 
perhaps not an imitator,) of the writers of School Books in Germany. 
How far any similar effort can be adapted to our American schools and 
habits, can best be determined by the test of experiment: and we hope 
to see the test applied by liberal-minded teachers and school-boards. One 
thing is certain, that our youth are forming, to a great extent, extremely 
desultory habits of reading, which greatly need to be modified. If Mr. 
Willson’s books are not adopted very extensively in the school-room, they 
must find their way, we think, into many private families. They are 
beautifully executed, and the pictorial illustrations are profuse, and in 
the highest style of wood engraving. 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ARITIIMETIC ; being an Explanation of the Fundamental 
Processes of Arithmetic, with their application to Compound Numbers, comprising 
copious exercises. By WILLIAM VopGeEs, LL. D., and SAMUEL Alsop. Philadelphia: 
BE. C. & J. Biddle & Co., 1860, 

This is Part First of the Untrep Srares Arituemetic, by the same 
authors, and is published in a separate form, ‘to subserve economy; it 
being a well-known fact, that a large proportion of the Arithmeties used 
in schools, are worn out in the hands of the pupils who do not progress 


beyond division of compound numbers.’ This consideration is of consi- 
derable importance in the aggregate; every teacher is familiar with the 
sight of broken-covered, or coverless, dog-eared arithmetics, in the hands 
of beginners, while plodding through the mysteries of numbers A thin, 
flexible volume is also a much more convenient companion for the slate, 
and at the black-board. The two authors of this work combine experi- 
ence in mathematical writing and the work of teaching, and have pro- 
duced a good book. 

McGUFFEY’S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; containing more than two hundred Exerci- 
ses, original and selected, for Reading and Speaking. Cincinnati: Winthrop B. 
Smith & Co. 

The use of a Speaker is not limited to the pieces actually committed 
and spoken. Pupils go over the picces in ideal utterance, and cultivate 
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their taste and imagination not a little by the process. Therefore a New 
Speaker is always welcome to the boys and girls. They, too, are the best 
judges of what suits them. Learned men may prove that a school-book 
is just the thing; but the school-room is the test, especially for books of 
this class. The selections in the Eclectic Series, as we have had occa- 
sion to observe, meet the taste of the pupils, and we predict for this book 
popularity among the little folks. We observe that the selections do not 
soar altogether beyond childish thoughts —a fault often to be noticed 
in the books for rhetorical exercises put into the hands of children. 


HOME AS FOUND; a Sequel to “HOMEWARD BOUND.” By J. FENNIMORE CoopeR- 
Illustrated from drawings by F. 0. C. Dartey. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co., 
In this volume the author gives some graphic pictures of American 
social life, a little overdrawn, perhaps, but having a basis of truth, and 
containing matter of interest to those in different times from those in 
which the work was written. 
The appearance of the book is equal to that of its predecessors, and 
this is undoubtedly the finest edition of the great novelist ever pub- 





lished. C. 
PERIODICALS. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for July. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Price —$3 00 per 
annum. 


This sterling monthly is out with its usual promptitude and attractive 
variety. Among other articles is an interesting paper on Meteorology; 
a Hudibrastic rhyme of considerable spirit, entitled Treasure-Trove, in 
which Richard Cour-de-Lion, and the Middle Ages, are shown up in | 
rather unromantic style; an appreciative sketch of Rufus Choate, (‘ so 
foreign in temperament and spirit to the mere representative traits of 
New England character’); and a graceful little poem, rather late in the 
season, entitled Spring. The Professor’s Story keeps on, and keeps up | 
its interest. In a brief article called forth by Darwin’s book on the Ori- | 
gin of Species, the Jonthly leans to the conservative side, but professes 
to be puzzled. 

We notice that the Appleton’s have just issued a revised edition of 
Darwin’s book, in advance of a new English edition. Many English au- 
thors now find their best market in America. 

We can furnish our subscribers with the Journal and the Adlantic both, 
for $2 75, as heretofore. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, for July. Philadelphia: T.S. Arthur & Co. $2 a year 


To all who like a monthly magazine somewhat of the old-fashioned 
stamp, not altogether given up to fashionable folly and namby-pambyism, 
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but which cultivates the domestic virtues, on a healthy moral and reli- 
gious basis, we commend Arthur’s. 

The Journal and Arthur’s together, furnished for $2 00, as heretofore. 
THE EDUCATIONAL HERALD; devoted to Education, the Art of Teaching, Science, 

the Industrial Pursuits, and the Home Circle. Published semi-monthly, at Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

This is the Jatest sheet, we believe, established in Pennsylvania, for 
the promotion of education. Nothing more strikingly indicates the great 
movement which has been going on, for several years, in that great State, 
in behalf of public education, than the surprising number of educational 
periodicals which have sprung into existence, several of which have been 
noticed in the Journal. Six years ago the Pennsylvania Common School 
Journal stood nearly or quite alone in the field. Now, there are, we 
think, not less than a score of monthly, semi-monthly, or weekly issues, 
devoted wholly, or in part, to the interests of popular education. And 
we believe they are well sustained. The Pennsylvania Common School 
Journal, instead of haying less circulation in consequence of the appear- 
ance of these new periodicals, has, we infer, a larger subscription list than 
ever, as it now dispenses with the State patronage, and still remaining 
under the editorial care of its veteran conductor, Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, recently appointed State Superintendent of Public Schools, is, as 
usual, doing vigorous work in the cause of human elevation. 

The little sheet named above, of which we have received one number, 
gives promise of spirit and usefulness. We have nothing of the kind in 
Wisconsin, and at present educational periodicals are not, we think, 
greatly in demand. As coming nearest to home production, and superior — 
of its kind, we name the North-western Home and School Journal, pub- 
lished in Chicago, by Eberhart, Robinson & Anderson, at 50 cents a year. 
Every family and school would be benefited by taking it. Let pupils 
pay one or two cents each, and let it be read aloud by the best readers. 
We will send it with the Journal, for $1 25. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; Edited by Henry Barnarp, LL. D., for 
the quarter ending June. 


We have received this leader of Educational Journals of the age, too 
late for any just notice this month. The number is peculiarly rich in 
historic and descriptive matter upon Public Instruction in Germany, (espe- 
cially Prussia and Bavaria, ) Belgium and Holland, embracing seven arti- 
cles. It also contains, among others, valuable articles upon Agricultural 
Education, Polytechnic Schools, Instruction in Singing, School Discipline 
and School Architecture, together with interesting memoirs of Joun 
Griscom, Tuomas SHerwin, and Wm. H. WELLS, accompanied with por- 
traits. We do not see how any teacher who wishes to be thoroughly 
read and furnished in his profession can do without it. 

Published by F. B. Perkins, Hartford, Conn., at $4 00 a year. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTRLEIGENGR. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN — COMMENCEMENT JUNE 27. 
We used, in boyish days, to be puzzled to tell why the closing exerci- 

ses of the year at College should be called “commencement.” We believe 
the erudite ones explain that, on the last day of the term, the graduates 
having duly received their parchments, commence to be A. B’s. But in 
common parlance, ‘‘ commencement” includes the previous examination 
of the graduating and other classes. We begin, therefore, with 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 
These were both oral and written; or, to make a more correct division, 
topical and general; the former, embracing both the oral and written 
methods; and we are glad to see that there is flexibility enough in the 
University to admit all these methods, as circumstances require. The 
Examination, as a whole, gave evidence that the past year has been one 
of hard work and advancement. Inregard to the Faculty we may observe 
that the reputation of Professors Read and Sterling is too well established 
to require comment; Professor Butler is evidently an enthusiast in his 
department of the classics, and his enthusiasm evidently imparts itself to 
his pupils. He goes to the roots of things, and wisely reminds his classes 
that passing over words without getting at their exact and full meaning, 
is labor misapplied. Prof. Pickard has, also, a genial and happy way in 
leading his pupils into a knowledge of the modern languages. Prof. Carr 
has a quiet, but, we infer, very successful method of imparting instruc- 
tion, and the recitations of his classes, in chemistry, geology, and bota- 
ny, elicited much admiration. Tutor Coryell will make his mark as a 
mathematical teacher, and, we think, deserves encouragement. The new 
department, under Dr. Reid, is not sufficiently developed to allow any 
very definite judgment to be formed of it. The students who have entered 
the department seemed to be doing good work, and the subject on which 
they underwent examination at this time, Physiology as connected with 
Public Health, is one that has hitherto received too little attention. A 
thorough Polytechnic School, such as Dr. Reid proposes, would be emi- 
nently useful to the State; but we fear it will not soon be given us. 
We would suggest that to give a good impression to those who listen, 
a class should never give indications of having been allowed to con a par- 
ticular topic before hand, and then go over it as a specimen of their read- 
iness on the whole subject. Students in examination are sometimes unne- 
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cessarily confused, by being interrupted too much in their solution of a 
problem, etc. The tyro cannot be expected to take as rapid and regular 
steps as the trained scholar. Recitations are often very much marred by 
bad articulation, and pronunciation. This is mainly attributable to early 
neglect in schools, but should be corrected as far “as possible by higher 


teachers. 
JUDGE ORTON’S ADDRESS, 


On Tuesday evening, before the Literary Societies of the University, was 
listened to, in the Assembly Chamber, by an intelligent but not crowded 
audience — a religious festival the same evening diminishing the attend- 
ance. His subject was “‘ Misapplied Learning,” and his sarcastic deline- 
ation of Teutonic Transcendentalism, and its New England Emersonian 
imitati ns, was rich and racy. The Address, as a whole, was character- 
ized by vigorous thought, many graces of style, and a good delivery, and 
the general fecling of the audience seemed to be that they would willingly 
have listened longer. We should like to see it published, as being a good 
educational “ tract for the times.” 
THE ORATIONS OF THE GRADUATING CLASS 

Were more equal than last year. Some were a little common-place in 
thought and iterative in style; but, in general, they indicated at least 
fair ability and scholarship. One young gentleman carried the ore rotundo 
a little too far; but the delivery in general, was commendable — better, 
as a whole, than that of last year. ‘The Master’s Oration, by Mr. J. F. 
Smith, was creditable to his Alma Mater; and the Valedictories, by Mr. 
J. B. Parkinson, chaste and effective. 

In the absence of the Chancellor, who is detained at his home in Hart- 
ford, by illness, Prof. Sterling conferred the degrees, and addressed the 
graduates in appropriate terms. 

We are glad to learn that Chancellor Barnarp has signified his inten 
tion of removing his family ere long to this city, and devoting himself to 
the arduous duties of his yosition. During the past year, though much 
absent, he has done not a little to elevate the University in the estimation 
of the people of the State, the reflection of which, we trust, will be seen 
in future legislative action. If the Board of Regents will see to it that 
the University is permanently provided with an energetic faculty, up with 
the times, and, legislative and public opinion will sustain them in esta- 
blishing and filling the chairs on a liberal scale, then, with Dr. Barnard’s 
peculiar qualifications as a worker at large, the course of the institution 
will be onward; but if the cut-off and cut-down policy is adopted, we 
may reasonably look for opposite results. 


Scnoot CELEBRATION aT Roman Corners, Oregon, Dans Co.—We 
have received a verbal account of a pleasant educational gathering at this 
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place, on Saturday, June 23. The meeting was held in a fine grove, and 
was attended by about six hundred pupils, from the four towns of Ore. 
gon, Rutland, Dunn, and Fitchburgh, and about four hundred parents and 
visitors. Short, pertinent addresses were made by the State Superin. 
tendent, by Rev. S. E. Holden, Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera. ; 
ture, in Kalmazoo College, Michigan; by Professor C. H. Allen, of this 
City; and by the Rev. Mr. Whitman, of Union. The Stoughton Brass 
Band, and a band of domestic musicians, enlivened the occasion with their 
sweet strains; a bountiful repast gladdened the inner man, and, in short, 
they had a good time generally. We infer that the teachers and school 
officers in that quarter are wide-awake, and that the people take a deci- 
ded interest in their schools. 





EDITORIAL CONVENTION. 


The late Editorial Convention at Green Bay, as we gather from our 
exchanges, passed off very pleasantly. The ancient town of Green Bay 
kept up its ancient reputation for hospitality, and the editors, and their 
wives, who were in attendance, appear to have enjoyed themselves very 
much to their satisfaction. We regret that the Journal was not repre- 
sented; but neither the late nor the present editor could be there. 

Mr. Reep, of the State Journal, read a paper on the History of the 
Wisconsin Press; Mr. Bauxov, of the Watertown Democrat, pronounced 
a eulogy on Van B. Suegap, late of the Fond du Lac Press; and Mr. 
Hotty, of the Kilbourn City Mirror, on Marcus A. Mat1o, late of the 
Columbus Journal. The annual Address, prepared by Hon. C. L. Suoxes 
of the Milwaukee Free Democrat, was read, in his absence, by M. H. 
Bover, of Waukesha; and the annual Poem, on “ the Convention,’ was 
read by Prof. Hoyt, of the Wisconsin Farmer. These several produc- 
tions appear to have given much satisfaction, more particularly the two 
last. The next Annual Meeting is appointed at Watertown. 


SE 





To CorresponpEnTs.—Several articles sent to the Journal, and not 
inserted by the late editor, remain on file in the office, and will be returned 
to the writers, if wished, on receipt of notice to that effect, and of the 
requisite stamps to prepay postage; or they may be obtained of the edi- 
tor, at the meeting of the State Teacher’s Association, in Milwaukee. 

S. D.’s article, received by the present editor, too late for the June 
number, will appear hereafter. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, will be held 
in Milwaukee, the sessions commencing on WEDNESDAY, the first day of August next, 
at 30’clock P, M., and continuing till Friday or Saturday, as circumstances require, 

The time has been fixed to follow immediately upon the close of the Public Schools in 
Milwaukee, and to precede the meeting of the National Association in Buffalo. 

In addition to the exercises annonnced in the June number of the Journal, it is expect- 
ed that the following gentlemen will address the Association: 


Rev. R. Park, D. D., late President of Racine College, 


On the Origin and Characteristics of the English Language. 


D. S. Wentworth, Principal of Scammon School, Chicago, 
On School Discipline. 


Hon. H. C. Hickok, late State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, has 
been invited to address the Association. 

Those attending the Association are assured of a hearty and hospitable welcome, by the 
citizens of Milwaukee,and the,usual arrangements have been made with some of the Rail- 
roads, and probably will be with others, to return those who have a certificate of member- 
ship, free. Of these arrangements more particular notice will be given in the local 
papers. 

J. B. PRADT, Prest. 
J. H. MAGOFFIN, Sec’ye 


AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL AND NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Joint Meeting of these Associations will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., commencing on 
Tuesday, the 7th of August next, and continuing through the week. 

The Normal Association will organize on Tuesday, at 10 o’olock A.M. Introductory 
Address by the President. 

The National, on the following day, at the same hourand place. Introductory Address 
by the President. 

Lectures wlll be delivered, and papers presented by the following gentlemen, viz:— 
Messrs. B. G. Northrop, of Mass.; J. P. Wickersham, of Penn.; D. N. Camp, of Conn,; 
E. North, of Hamilton College, N. ¥.; John Kneeland, of Mass.; Wm. H. Wells, of Ill.; 
E. L. Youmans, of N. Y.; Mr.———, of the South, and Mr. » of the South-West. 

We are not able to name all the gentlemen, who are to lecture, nor the subjects upon 
which they are to speak, as definite information has not been received, in relation to these 
particulars. 

It is expected that papers will be presented for discussion on the most important themes, 
pertaining to the several departments of instruction, government and discipline, from the 
Primary School to the University. 

The order of exercises will be announced at the meeting. 

In view of the character of the gentlemen who are to lecture; the subjects to be pre- 
sented; the sections of country and departments of instruction to be represented; the 
general interest felt for both Associations throughout the States, and the locality of the 
meeting (within an hour of Niagara,) it is expected that this will be the largest and most 
important Educational Meeting ever held in the United States. 

The Local Committee, at Buffalo, are making all necessary arrangements for the meet- 
ing. The citizens of B., will entertain the ladies gratuitously. A reductionin the char- 
ges will be made to those who may put up at the Hotels. 

Persons on arriving at B., may receive all necessary information, by calling on the lo- 
cal committee, at the Library Rooms of the Young Men’s Association. 

On some routes of travel, a reduction of fare has been secured. Negotiations are in 
progress with others, which we hope may be successful. 

For further information, address Oliver Arey, Chairman of Local Committee, Buffalo; 
W. F. Phelps, Trenton, N. J.; J.W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; B.G. Northrop, Saxon- 
ville, Mass.; Z. Richards, Washington, D. C.; W. E, Sheldon, West Newton, Mass,; and 
James Cruikshank, Albany, N. Y. 

Educational and other Journals throughout the country, are respectfully requested to 
insert this notice. 

By order of Committee on publication of Programme. 

W. F. PHELPS, President of the A, N. S. As 
J. W. BULKLEY, President of N. S. A. 





BROOKLYN, June, 13, 1860, 








ADVERTISEUENTS. 
COMPLETED, JULY 1, 1859. 
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Nearly 40,000 copies sold up to July Ist, 1860. 
—— 


National Series of Readers & Spellers 


BY PARKER & WATSON. 


a | 





In view of the vast number of testimonials received for these Readers 
and Spellers, during the last few months, from educators, whose 
opinions they highly prize, the publishers would respectfully announce 
that in the present number of this Journau, they commence the pub- 
lication of ,a portion of those received, and that they will continue the 
same till the lst day of January, 1861. 

They take this method of laying before the public the opinions of Edu- 
cators who have examined these Readers and Spellers, of those who 
have used them, and notices of the Press. 

From J. G. Mckinney, Principal of High School, Milwaukee 

After a careful examination and trial, I find the N vational Se ries of Readers end Spel- 
ler to be all thaj is claimed for them, The whole series is arranged with remarkable skill 
and taste, and with a thorough knowledge of the necessities of the school-room, while 
the mechanical department is so executed as to leave but little to desire or expect by 
way of improvement. 

From N. A. Wamitroy, President of Teachers Union, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 

The National Readers and speller [ have carefully examined and compared with those 
now in use, and must pronounce thein decidedly superior in respect to literary merit, 
style, and price. 

The Zfome Journal says of the 5th Reader: 

It is the highest number of a most excellent series of realers, and is intended for ad- 
vanced classes in reuding, clocution, and English and American literature. It is one 
those rare text-books, which not only prove “a perpetus ul delight”? to the student 


are among the happiest associations of his school days, but whieh also interest all classes 
of readers. 








The Wisconsir Journal of Education, says: 

The National Series is worthy « prominent place in the list of Readers, and will com- 
mend itself to all teachers who realize the value of a properiy-graded, weil-sclected collec 
tion of lessons for pupils, adapted to pupils of advancement, and rendered attractive by 
neat binding, large print, white paper, and beautiful illustrations. 


NEW hes 






Davies’ New Elementary Algebra, - - - Price *s 75 cents. 
Davies’ New Calculus and Analytical ¢ oe oe ¥> 

(Just Published,) - - - bd 200 * 
The Normal Method of Teaching the Common 

Branches, by Alired Ilolbrook, « - - - ad 100) «& 
New Edition of Emmon’s Geology, (just published,) ““ 50 Oss 


In Press—Nearly Ready. 


Popular Physics: or Natural Philosophy for Schools 
and Academies, with more than 300 Illustrations, 


by Prot. Peck, of Columbia College, - - - ss 100 * 
A New Edition of Wood’s Class Book in vues de 
Adapted to all parts of the United States, - -” coo « 


A.S. BARNES & BURR, Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 


